true state of affairs and the deliberate falseness of Drum- 
mond’s charges. 

Several United States senators and some of the lead- 

ing newspapers of the East took up the cause of the 

: of the Territory and strongly protested the action 

of vresident Buchanan in sending the army to Utah. 

They demanded an investigation of the whole affair, 


wi h resulted in the President’s appointing a commission - 


to come to Utah for the purpose of offering the pioneers 
terms of peace. 

The peace commission reached Salt Lake City on 
June 7, 1858. It had a proclamation of pardon from 
President Buchanan which declared the Utah leaders to 
be in a state of “rebellion” and “treason,” but stated that 
the federal government would grant a pardon to all who 
were willing to accept the authority of the United States. 

Brigham Young definitely maintained that none of 
the people were guilty of treason or rebellion, but stated 
that they would accept the pardon. Shortly thereafter 
it was agreed that General Johnston might bring his 
army into Utah if he would establish camp at least forty 
miles from Salt Lake City. Thereupon, on June 26, 1858, 
the army passed through the capital city, and a few days 
later a permanent camp was established in Cedar Valley. 
This was named Camp Floyd after the Secretary of War. 

Federal troops were retained at Camp Floyd until 
after the outbreak of the Civil War in 1861. However, 


following the secession of the Southern States, General 


Albert Sidney Johnston returned to his native land, the 
South, and served as a Confederate general in the rebel- 
lio against the Union. He was killed in battle during 
-3 course of the war. 
Thus an unfortunate chapter in Utah history was 
ht to a close. If the purpose of sending the army 


the government had taken great care to keep them unin- 
formed. Thus much of the entire affair came about as a 
result of a complete misunderstanding between the set- 
tlers of Utah and the United States Government. It took 
time to clear away those misunderstandings and place 
the Utahns and the government on amicable terms again. 
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to Utah had been understood by the pioneer leaders and 
if they had of known the splendid officers and personnel 
of the “Expedition” and the instructions they had re- 
ceived from the war department, many of the complica- 
tions which took place would not have occurred. But the 
people of Utah had no way of knowing those facts since 
the government had taken great care to keep them unin- 
formed. Thus much of the entire affair came about as a 
result of a complete misunderstanding between the set- 
tlers of Utah and the United States Government. It took 
time to clear away those misunderstandings and place 
the Utahns and the government on amicable terms again. 
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“ENVIRONMENT 


Utah seeking federal grant to battle 
decline of Mirror Lake Scenic Byway 


Road is so overused it’s 
becoming an ecological 
disaster, official says. 


ByKari Cates 2M2ZY//{F 


Deseret News staff writer 


KAMAS, Summit County — Al- 
most a decade after the state began 
promoting 27 paved “scenic by- 
ways,” the once fiercely advertised 
program has faded from public at- 
tention, though improvements to 
the system continue. 

The Utah Department of Trans- 
portation and the Utah Travel 
Council this year will try to wina 
$600,000 to $700,000 federal grant 
to stem growing environmental 
degradation along the Mirror Lake 
Scenic Byway, a 65-mile mountain- 
ous route that fallows U-150 from 


Kamas to the Wyoming border. 

“It’s almost become an ecologi- 
cal disaster, it’s so overused,” said 
Margaret Godfrey, special projects 
coordinator for the travel council, 
astate agency that operates under 
the auspices of the Department of 
Community and Economic Devel- 
opment. 

The money would help pay for 
restoration of numerous turn- 
arounds that have become well- 
trammeled mudholes. It would 
probably also fund trailhead devel- 
opment and sign improvements on 
the picturesque road, which is 
closed in winter and climbs to 
10,687 feet at Bald Mountain Pass 
on its journey over the Uinta 
Mountains, the only east-west 
range in the country. 

The state is dusting off the sce- 


nic byways program largely be- 
cause time has taken its toll. 

“Signs get shot at, vandalism 
happens. . . weather does its dam- 
age,” said Godfrey. 

Utah's official “scenic 
backways,” a companion 59-route 
system of unpaved roads, are also 
garnering attention, according to 
Jim Naegle, a UDOT traffic engi- 
neer who said local governments 
are being asked to do a better job 
of maintaining them. 

“I tried to take Skyline Drive (a 
scenic backway in Utah, Sanpete 
and Sevier counties) down to I-70 
and I got lost,” said Naegle, who 
said many of the state’s backways 
lack adequate signs. “You come to 
a junction in the outback and you 
need to have confidence the road 
you're taking is the right one.” 


Byway and backway promotions 
that began in the late 1980s have 
tapered off in recent years as fund- 
ing has dried up, said Godfrey. 

A glossy, 48-page guide to the 
systems that sold for $4 is no 
longer in print because of poor de- 


mand, she said, although the coun- 
cil still gets requests for it. The 
state, however, continues to give 
away a free brochure highlighting 
some of the routes. All of them also 
appear every year on UDOT’s 
widely distributed state highway 
map. 

System improvements during 
the 1990s have been limited to 
those paid for by the federal gov- 
ernment, which contributed an av- 
erage of about $600,000 from 
1991-93 to upgrades of three by- 
ways: U.S. 191 from Manila to Ver- 
nal, in Daggett and Uintah 
counties; through Eccles Canyon, 
U-264 in Sanpete and Carbon 
counties; and along U-12 across 
much of Garfield County. 

From 1992-95, UDOT has won 
almost $2.3 million in Federal . 
Highway Administration grants 
for scenic-byway improvements, 
which are doled out annually to 
one project at a time. This year the 
recipient was the Logan Canyon 
Scenic Byway, a crooked road oth- 
erwise known as U.S. 189 from Lo- 
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gan through Garden City, Rich 
County. That money is going 
mostly for signs and rest stops. 
Spence Kinard, assistant direc- 
tor of the travel council, said the | 


push to develop “destination-ori- 
ented” tourism runs counter in 
some respects to “scenic, through- | 
the-windshield tourism.” 

But he added that the two aren’t 
incompatible. 

“We think we can get people to 
come here, light someplace and 
then use these routes for excur- 
sions.” 


